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Among  this  week's  questions  I  find  two  about  the  weather.     So,  listeners, 
if  I  start  talking  about  the  weather  today,  you  know  it  is  tj  request. 

The  first  inquirer  has  a  question  about  the  winter  we  have  just  had.  She 
trites:    "Dear  Aunt  Sammy:    Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  help  settle  an  argument 
\ in  my  family?    Am  I  rir;ht  in  believing  that  the  past  winter  was  unusually  cold  in 
aost  parts  of  tho  coi.w,ry  with  an  unusually  large  amount  of  snow?    Or  is  the 
'other  side  of  the  family  right  in  holding  that  this  was  just  an  average  winter?" 

Listeners,  you  know  I  am  always  glad  to  oblige.     But  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  what  happened  to  the  outsider  who  interfered  in  a  family  argument  — 
even  an  argument  about  the  weather.     So  I'll  not  take  sides  today.     I'll  not  say 
»ye  or  no.    Instead,  I'll  just  give  you  the  report  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  on  the  past  winter. 

Here  is  what  the  Weather  Bureau  reports: 

"Long  unbroken  periods  of  abnormally  cold  weather  marked  the  winter  of 
in  the  United  States.     Although  only  2  low-temperature  records  from 

liirst-order  weather  stations  were  broken,  the  combined  averages  for  the  3  winter 

'■onths  make  this  winter  the  coldest  on  record  in  many  places. 

"North  Dakota  was  the  coldest  State.     Here  the  temperature  reached  new 
lows  —  50  degrees  beluw  zero  at  Williston,  and  US  below  at  Devil's  Lake.  The 
Werage  winter  temperature  at  Bismarck  up  to  February  2o  was  2  degrees  below  zero 
1  compared  with  a  previous  average  of  6  tenths  of  a  degree  below  in  the  cold 
Water  of  1386-87.    Des  Moines,  Iowa,  averaged  about  11  degrees  against  a  pre** 
Jious  low  average  of  lb  degrees  in  1392-93.    Both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  beat 
Li      reVi°US  low  averaSes  ^v  about  2  degrees.     In  the  East,  average  tempera- 
M  for  the  winter  hovered  around  low  marks  set  in  past  years.     In  the  South 
««  winter  was  not  so  outstandingly  cold. 

In  only  3  States  —  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona  —  was  the  weather 
■  »'  winter  warmer  than  normal.     In  New  Mexico  and  Utah  it  was  about  normal. 
«7*here  else  it  was  decidedly  colder  than  normal. 

•eeuti   "ihe  recori~kreaking  stretches  of  subnormal  temperature  include  35  con- 
to^had6  4ayS  With  sutnormal  temperature  reported  from  Detroit  which  never  before 
k  northo°rewtnan  2^  such  cold  davs  in  succession;  5?  days  of  below-zero  weather 
let  i   ia^n  Minnesota;  and  36  in  southern  Minnesota,  where  the  previous  record, 
10  i°75.  was  for  25  days." 
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There.     May"be  that  report  will  helo  settle  the  family  argument  about  the 
co*ld  weather.     But  wait  —  Didn't  this  inquirer  say  something  about  snow?  Here's 
what  the  Weather  Bureau  says  about  snow  last  winter: 

"Unusually  heavy  snowfalls  accompanied  the  low  temperatures  in  the  East, 
in  the  North  Central  States,  and  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  area.     The  South 
had  more  rain  than  usual.     So  the  outlook  for  soil  moisture  and  for  water  for 
irrigation  is  favorable.     Only  one  part  of  the  country  —  the  extreme  western 
part  of  Kansas,  western  Oklahoma  and  eastern  Colorado  —  remains  very  dry.  Bust 
storms  may  be  expected  to  continue  in  this  area  unless  rain  comes." 

Maybe  you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  the  weather  men's  comment  on  the 
weather  of  the  past  winter  as  possibly  indicative  of  future  winters.     They  say 
that  both  the  extreme  cold  and  plentiful  rain  and  snow  of  this  nast  winter  are 
in  marked  contrast  to  conditions  of  recent  years.     So  this  indicates  that  the 
general  trend  toward  comparatively  warm,  dry  winters,  which  has  been  in  evidence 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  reached  its  peak  and  a  downward  swing  toward 
colder,  wetter  winters  has  possibly  begun. 

This  is  the  first  weather  question  of  the  week.     The  second.Js  about  the 
recent  floods  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.     Several  inquirers  have  written 
in  to  ask  the  cause  of  these  severe  floods. 


Here  is  what  Bepartment-of-Agriculture  men  rer)ly  to  these  questions. 
They  say  that  sudden  intense  rains  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  torrential 
floodwaters  with  melting  snow  in  the  highlands  pouring  additional  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  against  the  denuded  slopes  into  drainage  streams.     But  over- 
cutting  of  woodlands,  excessive  cultivation  of  steep  slopes,  and  generally  unwise 
practices  in  the  use  of  land  in  the  flooded  watersheds  are  responsible  for  the 
floods  to  a  considerable  degree. 

H.  H.  Bennett,  chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  says:     "Our  work  for  the  last  2  years  in  lUl  watersheds  through- 
out the  country  indicates  that  the  volume  of  runoff  water  can  be  cut  20  to  25 
percent  by  erosion-control  methods.     And  in  most  cases  this  is  the  margin  between 
ae re  high  water  and  destructive  floods." 

Mr.  Bennett  goes  on  to  say:     "We  can  have  no  permanent  control  of  floods 
until  we  have  control  of  erosion  over  entire  watersheds,  from  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  down  across  the  fields,  where  floods  really  begin  and  where  soil  is  picked 
'■ip  to  choke  streamways  with  only  a  limited  capacity  for  carrying  water  to  the  sea. 
-etention  dams,  dykes,  and  similar  engineering  measures  are  essential  for  flood 
control  in  places  where  the  hazard  is  unusually  severe.     But  such  works  are  only 
part  of  a  flood-prevention  plan.     The  plan  must  start  with  curbing  excess  runoff 
on  the  sloping  lands  in  every  watershed." 

"Eros ion- control  operations  already  have  greatly  reduced  floods  of  a 
number  of  typical  headwater  streams  in  our  demonstration  watersheds,"  Mr.  Bennett 
Points  out.    And  he  says:     "If  we  can  reduce  floods  this  way  along  the  'little 
"aters1,  why  can't  we  reduce  them  all  the  way  down  the  drainage  basins  of  the 
±arger  streams?" 

Vegetative  covering  on  the  land  binds  the  soil  against  the  wash  of  runoff 
"^er,  increases  the  absorptiveness  of  the  soil,  and  makes  an  impediment  to  the 
Pid  runoff  that  swells  streams  beyond  capacity.     Experiments  show  that  for  the 
ountry  as  a  whole,  grass,  trees,  legumes  and  other  thick-growing  plants  are,  on 
average,  65  times  more  effective  than  clean-tilled  crops  in  holding  soil  from 
3nmg  and  5  times  more  effective  in  preventing  flash  runoff  of  rainwater. 


